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Aerial Photo of Eureka Springs, Arkansas by Dwight Nichols. 





The giant “Christ of the Ozarks” Statue, built by the Elna M. Smith 
Foundation on Magnetic Mountain overlooking Eureka Springs, 
stands seven stories high with an arm span of 65 feet from fingertip 
to fingertip. — Photo by Wayne Brashear. 


IN MEMORIAM 


By Edith Bestard 


Cora Pinkley Call, lifetime resident of Carroll County, Arkansas, 
was born April 28, 1892, in Winona Township, the daughter of George 
and Mary Jane Pinkley, and she passed away on June 7, 1966, in the 
Municipal Hospital at Eureka Springs. Although she had been in 
failing health for several years, she was critically ill for only a few 
days. 

Survivors include the husband, Miles Call, of the home; two 
daughters, Mrs. Peggy Lisk, Reseda, Calif., and Mrs. Betty Foster, 
Peoria, Ill.; three sons, Pat Call, Joplin, Mo., Phillip Call, Hobbs, 
N.M., and SFC Paul Call, presently stationed in Ethopia; two sisters, 
Mrs. Hattye Hensley, Berryville, Ark., and Mrs. Lulu Weems, Eureka 
Springs; ten grandchildren and one great-grandchild. Mrs. Call was. 
a member of the Christian Church of Eureka Springs, and had been. 
a deeply dedicated Christian worker all of her life. 

Cora Call was widely known throughout the state and in the 
nation as a naturalist and an authority on the life and folklore of the 
Ozarks region. Descended from pioneer ancestors who blazed the trail 
westward into Arkansas territory, she had an intimate knowledge of 
the ways, characters, and events of pioneer life in Carroll County. 
Forced by childhood illness to forego many of the activities of other 
young folks, she turned to nature for consolation, spending long hours 
in the woods and fields, where she gained the vast knowledge of 
birds, herbs, and flowers that was to be an. inexhaustible treasure 
trove for her later work as an author. 

“Corey’’, as she was affectionately known to her host of friends, 
early resolved to become a writer, and this ambition was gloriously 
fulfilled. Though always plagued by ill health, and busy with the 
rearing of a family, she never ceased to write. She produced books, 
short stories, and biographies; she served as correspondent for various 
newspapers, and carried on many columns. She was the founder and 
long-time president of the Ozark Writers-Artists Guild, which con- 
vened yearly in Eureka Springs. 

Distressed by the literary “hillbilly” characterization of the 
Ozarks mountaineer, Cora strove always to present to an accurate 
picture of her beloved Ozarks and their natives. That she succeeded 
well was evidenced by the vast numbers of letters that poured in 
from every state, and by the hundreds of visitors who made a beaten 
path to her home. 

Eureka Springs has lost much in the passing of Cora Pinkley Call. 
Her deep, abiding Christian faith, her intense love for and loyalty to 
her native state, her warmly outstretched hand for those in need, her 
exquisite appreciation of all things beautiful — these cannot easily be 


replaced. 


“HERE NATURE PAUSED”’ 
By Wilma Jarrett Ellis 


Here Nature paused and then she wrought 
On canvas grand a wondrous thought. 

She piled the hills to mountain height, 
They rose majestic in their might 

And smiled from their far seeing crest 

On vales below in beauty drest. 

Then in her sparkling waters pure, 

She placed her magic power to cure, 

And with a touch of perfect clime, 

She left the praise to man and time. 





The Original Basin Spring Chiseled Out of Solid 
Limestone by the Indians as Shown in a Rare 
Early Photograph. 
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Dedication 


Lest we forget and our children 
never know the true history of our 
town, I have gathered these _ stories 
verbatim as they fell from the lips 
of the men and women who lived 
them; to the Little Indian Healing 
spring, the sole cause of founding the 
town and to the memory of the trail 
blazers and founders, I dedicate this 


book. 


—THE AUTHOR 


Foreword by the Author 
BACK AND BEYOND 


Just overlapping the South of “You all” and the West of 
“Howdy, Stranger,” Arkansas lies, a world as different as a con- 
tinent apart. It is fringed on the south by Spanish moss covered 
trees, cotton fields and bayous, with an in-between wonderland 
of farms, forests, lead, zinc and diamond mines, to the Ozark 
mountains of the extreme northwest, where the big red apples, 
luscious strawberries and grapes grow in profusion, and which is 
now fast becoming the greatest poultry and dairy center in the 
United States. 


As varied as its topography from the lowland area of the Gulf 
Coastal plain in the East and South to the interior highlands of 
the West and North are its 2,000,000 people who have an amazing 
and diversified variety of occupations, and folkways. From the 
wide cotton plantations of the South, where genteel folk never 
sound an R, with their old colonial homes and spacious grounds, 
to the progressive dairy, poultry and fruit farms in the Northwest 
Arkansas, to the sharecropper’s modest cottage and the moun- 
taineer’s picturesque log house, there is a friendliness seldom met 
with elsewhere. 


Arkansas Post, settled in 1686 by the “Iron Hand” Henri de 
Tonti, who came to trade, fish and hunt, was the first white settle- 
ment in the state. The state, part of the Louisiana purchase from 
which thirteen states were carved, was named for the Arkansas 
Indians who lived there when the white man came. Arkansas Post 
became the first capital of the Territory. 


In its 114 years of statehood, Arkansas has grown to be, not 
the wealthiest perhaps, but the healthiest state, according to the 
latest government statistics from the United States Bureau of 
Census. It has the lowest death rate in the nation, 8 per 1,000, 
and the fewest suicides. As an elderly native put it, “Life in 
Arkansas is good, and we live long because we don’t keep etern- 
ally in a sweat about things.” The Arkansawyer believes in tak- 
ing pleasure along with his work. If he wants to knock off and 
go fishing or to town on Saturday afternoon, he goes, come hell 
or high water. He is a hard worker, regardless of what the would- 
be authority (?) writes about him. His philosophy is one of sane 
appreciation of soil and growth. He loves his native soil that has 
bred and fed the generations before him. 


The Ozarks, some 400 square miles, nip off a bit of Northwest 
Arkansas, Southwest Missouri and Northeast Oklahoma. There 
are two versions of how we came by the name Ozarks. One has 
it that the word Ozarks originated from the wood from which the 
Indians made their bows.and arrows “Bois D’Arc,” what we call 
another version is that the Indians here carried bows and arrows 
for weapons, which the French called “Aux Arc,” meaning with 
bows and arrows... so take your choice. 
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In looking back and beyond the White man, just who were 
the first citizens of Carroll County and Eureka Springs? That 
is perhaps unanswerable; however, we do know from mute evi- 
dence, unearthed from beneath layers of ashes and limestone ero- 
sion, which has acted as an almost perfect preservative in some 
instances, that there was a pre-historic race which antedates the 
Indians who were here when the first White settlers came. 


Geologists, archaeologists and mineralogists have long sought 
an answer, as patiently and painstakingly they have sought with 
pick and shovel to ferret out and wrest the truth from the silent 
hills. However, upon one thing they are agreed, and that is that 
the Ozark hills are very old, and from all available records were 
among the first to lift their craggy heads above the flood whose 
mute evidence is left embedded in the form of marine life upon 
the limestone walls of the underground caverns, which gird the 
Ozark chain. All are agreed that beyond and back of the Indians 
who were here when the first White men came upon the scene, 
lived a semi-civilized people known as the ‘‘Rock Shelter People” 
who antedate the Indians. 


Archaeologists from Heve Foundation who explored Northwest 
Arkansas in 1923, claimed to have discovered unmistakable evi- 
dence of the Rock Shelter People who are believed to have lived 
there fifteen centuries before the discovery of America, and to have 
inhabited the Ozarks twenty-five hundred to three thousand years 
ago. Some, however, believe that the proof found would set the 
date back to twenty thousand years ago, or at the close of the ice 
age. But, be that as it may, evidence has been found about twelve 
miles west of Eureka Springs and preserved in the museum at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, of the Rock Shelter People, who lived be- 
neath the dry, overhanging cliffs along the streams. Excavation 
of the dry dust accumulated through the centuries beneath the 
bluffs, reveals something of their characteristics and mode of liv- 
ing. Caves in Boone, Newton, Carroll and Madison Counties in 
Northwest Arkansas as well as in Southeast Missouri, have yielded 
up specimens in almost perfect condition beneath the layers of 
dust and erosion of limestone which has acted as a perfect preser- 
vative. 


Wrapped in closely woven hemp blankets and feather robes, 
partly mummified bodies have been found, eleven or twelve miles 
west of Eureka Springs near the Busch store. The graves were 
carefully lined with grass, skillfully woven, one of which con- 
tained a body dressed in buckskin, and carefully wrapped in rab- 
bit skin. Specimens of their hardware included stone hammers, 
axes and other stone tools. All of their implements were crudely 
wrought but serviceable in character. No article of metal has yet 
been discovered in any of their retreats, although they lived in 
the lead, zinc and iron belt of the Ozarks. 


Much credit for the information revealed in this area goes 
to Professor Dellinger and Charles Finger, Jr., of the University 
of Arkansas at Fayetteville, who found some of the most perfect 
specimens beneath the bluff mentioned near Busch. In addition, 
they found pits which contained pumpkin seeds, beans, acorns and 
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corn which resembles popcorn and many other things, which re- 
vealed their way of life to a certain extent. 


All facts so far revealed, lead one to believe that they were 
a peaceful small race of people who fished, hunted and tilled the 
ground to a certain extent. There were no doubt, several thousand 
of these prehistoric folks living in the Ozarks, for practically all 
of the larger dry overhanging cliffs reveal evidence of having 
been occupied by them, whether they were a race of people living 
by themselves, or a part of some other race that inhabited the hills 
and valleys at the close of the period is a matter of conjecture. 


The Smithsonian Institute reports indicate that they were a 
Nomadic race of people from the more southern cliff dwellers who 
in exploring the region, found natural homes along the streams 
beneath the wide dry limestone cliffs, where game and fish were 
plentiful. 


The Indians living here when my people came, spoke of a 
people who had preceded them. The whole story will probably 
never be told; but, bit by bit we are allowed to peep behind the 
curtain of time and glimpse the Ozark hills and valleys in their 
primitive glory, before the hands of the White man denuded and 
destroyed the virgin timber and robbed the soil of its richness, 
which centuries had piled up in its valleys and canyons, with ero- 
sion, nature’s own fertilizer. 


The hills and valleys around Eureka Springs, along with the 
water, were to the Indians and pioneers, their great dispensary. 
Just when the first Osage Indians came to the vicinity of Eureka 
Springs is not known; however, they relinquished their rights to 
the Cherokees in 1825 who in turn signed a treaty with the Whites 
in 1828 for land across the border of Northwest Arkansas, which 
is now Oklahoma. 


Blue Springs, 7 miles west of here was the last stand of the 
Indians in this area. It was an Indian trading post where they 
made and traded boats to the trappers and hunters, in which they 
floated their furs, bear oil and beeswax down White River to New 
Orleans. Because of the fine strong boats which they made, they 
were called locally the “Strong Boat Indians.” The Indians re- 
ferred to the Ozarks as “The Land of Blue Skies and Laughing 
Waters.” 
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: <a - all me 
Scene from the State Historical Pageant written and directed 
by Cora Pinkley-Call, October, 1936. Descendants from the first 
families shown from left to right: Lewis Harp, Jr., Levi Howerton, 


C. Burton Saunders and L. Jackson, grandson of Dr. Alvah Jackson. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Land of Blue Skies and 
Laughing Waters 


In the Land of Blue Skies and Laughing Waters, the Arkansas 
Ozarks, came the first trail blazers, very early in the nineteenth 
century, while Arkansas was still part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
inhabited only by wild animals and the Osage Indians. 


It was, indeed, a land a blue skies and laughing waters, a 
land where heavily forested hills, barely falling short of moun- 
tains, reached right up to the blue skies, walling the bowl-shaped, 
but sometimes narrow valleys into miniature worlds of their own. 
Here cold sparkling streams filled with fish threaded their way 
through the valleys to join the Great Father of Waters. 


Beside his wife’s tribal fires my adventuresome kinsman, 
William Vaughan, Welsh adventurer, Indian trader and packman, 
first heard of the enchanted land of the Magic Healing Spring, 
which, according to the Indian diagram traced with a stick in the 
sand, trickled from half way up a steep hillside into a basin 
chiselled out of the solid limestone rock. 


Although the Osage Indians were hostile to the Cherokees and 
many other tribes, they allowed them all to bring their sick there; 
they were afraid if they fought over the magic spring, or denied it 
to other tribes, the Great Spirit might be offended and dry up 
the water — so all tribes were permitted to come. 


Not only from the Indians did William Vaughan hear of the 
enchanted land, but also from the trappers and “long hunters” 
(men who hunted from one state to another) who described it as 
“A Land Flowing with Milk and Honey” — a hunter’s paradise. 


Itching feet which had carried William Vaughan down the 
old Virginia Warrior’s trace (trail) into the wilds of old “Kaintuck 
and Tennessee” now itched for the trail leading into the land of 
Blue Skies and Laughing Waters. When finally he could resist 
it no longer, accompanied by his “long hunting” son-in-law Phillip 
Harp from Kentucky, he set out, following the Indian traces into 
what is now Northwest Arkansas. 


They were told by Indians and trappers whom they met along 
the way that the Indians in this new country carved their wea- 
pons, bows and arrows, from bois d’ arc wood, which gave rise 
later to the word Ozarks. 


The story of the magic spring as related by the Cherokees in 
Tennessee was corroborated by other Indians whom they met or 
passed along the way, where Vaughan always found a welcome, 
and where he stopped and traded his trinkets and baubles for 
valuable furs and much helpful information. 
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The story of the Spring and the Country, though often em- 
bellished, always contained the same basic facts — namely, that 
there was a little spring, chiseled out by the father of the great 
Osage Chief Black Dog, and that it drew fire out of the flint rocks 
through which it passed, that would cure “pain in the bone” 
(rheumatism) and blindness. It was described as being “so big” 
measuring their hands about the size of a wash basin, half way 
up a steep hillside, from which water emptied into a deep canyon 
and flowed north until it joined another stream that had three 
prongs at its head. 


Indian tradition had it that DeSoto and Ponce de Leon visited 
the site and captured some of their tribe, but they had been driven 
away by the Osages. Aside from Indian tradition, mute testimony 
was found by the first settlers in the form of stone cutting tools 
and coins with Spanish inscriptions bearing the date of the fif- 
teenth century. Furthermore, mines had been sunk, which was 
no doubt the work of the gold seekers led by DeSoto. The ruins 
of a massive fort in Washington County, the first area settled 
in northwest Arkansas, bears mute testimony in its Spanish con- 
struction, which was known to the pioneers as the DeSoto fort. 
Indians living there at that time told the white settlers that it 
was there when their fathers had come and had been used for 
their pow-wows for many centuries. 


These facts, coupled with the stories told by the Osages of 
white men who tried to stop at the healing spring but were driven 
off by them, led the pioneers to believe that this was the spring 
for which they so diligently sought. 


When Ponce de Leon fell heir to his uncle’s ship he found the 
following notation among the ship’s papers: “On my second trip 
to the new land of beauty and grandeur, I met and captured an 
Indian who told me of the magic healing water of a spring far up 
in the mountains, which, if drunk and used for bathing, would 
cure any ills that the Great Spirit intends to be cured.” 


Ponce de Leon, as history records, set out to locate the spring 
to which his uncle referred. He searched in Florida and else- 
where to no avail. Many other white men thought the Magic 
Healing Spring described by the Indians to be west of the Father 
of Waters — the Mississippi. 


The very fact that the Indians all over America knew of a 
spring which they referred to as the Magic Healing Spring to 
which all gave the same description and which fits perfectly the 
Old Indian Healing Spring, has led me, as it has thousands of 
others, to believe that it was the Fountain of Youth, sought by 
Ponce de Leon. The Indians of the far north had heard almost 
exactly the same tribal stories that my ancestor, William Vaughan 
had heard around the tribal fire of his Indian wife, in Tennessee, 
Fair-A-Bee Lunah. 


Col. Knapp of Little Rock, Arkansas, stated that while he was 
on an exploring trip in the Copper region of Lake Superior, he 
met Jeanne Baptiste, an agent for the Hudson Bay Company, who 
gave him the following story: “Jeanne’s father, Louis Baptiste, 
had traveled with sledge trains, buying furs and pelts from the 
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Sioux Indians in the Superior region. It was while on one of 
these tours he met and married Jeanne’s mother, daughter of a 
Sioux Chief. Among other tribal stories told him by his mother, 
Jeanne stated that one was of a Magic Healing Spring in the 
mountains west of the Father of Waters, where Mor-I-Na-Ki, the 
beautiful flower, daughter of one of the greatest of the Sioux 
Chiefs, had been carried after she had been stricken with ‘‘pain- 
in-the-bones” and blindness, and that she had been healed. It was 
before her day his mother said, but it was Indian tradition that 
after a very severe and trying winter their tribal provisions gave 
par and they were facing starvation. Sickness broke out among 
em. 


The Sioux believed that they had done something which had 
brought down the wrath of the Great Spirit upon them. Among 
many others, the Beautiful Flower was stricken. The Sioux were 
frantic, and after holding councils, according to their custom, they 
decided to set out southward to seek food and the Magic Healing 
Spring. They traveled far, over swollen streams, clogged with 
trees, until at last they came to a village of the Northern Osage 
(parent stock of the Southern tribe in Arkansas and Missouri) 
where they were made welcome. Medicine men were called in to 
see the Beautiful Flower, but all their incantations failed and 
Beautiful Flower grew steadily worse. The Osages corroborated 
the story of the Magic Healing Spring, which they also described 
as being west of the Great Father of Waters, flowing from about 
half way up a steep hillside into a rock basin from which water 
coursed down a deep canyon, forming a stream which flowed 
northward to a larger stream which had three prongs at its head. 


After a few weeks with the friendly Osage, the Sioux Indians 
traveled southward again. They now had to carry the stricken 
maiden on a litter, for she could no longer walk and her eyes had 
become dimmed. They marched for many days over the rolling 
prairie where water was scarce and the sun beat down upon them 
unmercifully. They at last reached the village of the friendly 
Kanseans (in Kansas) who in habits and blood were closely re- 
lated to the Osages. 


The women in the lodges where the Beautiful Flower was a 
guest were kind and again the medicine men were called to see 
the stricken girl, but they too found their enchantments and in- 
cantation of no avail, and they, like the Osages told them of the 
wonderful spring only a few days journey to the south, which 
flowed through a great bed of flints which drew the fire from the 
flints, and would cure the pain-in-the-bones and heal blindness 
which had now shut out the light of the sun, moon and stars, 
which the beautiful princess loved so well. 


Again hope was revived and the Sioux set out on the last lap 
of their journey. Willing arms carried the princess over mountain 
and stream to beautiful hills of verdant green, where the rivers 
were sparkling clear. Scouts were sent ahead to search for the 
magic healing spring, which they found exactly as it had been 
described. They returned to meet their party with the glad news 
that the Osages there were friendly and would welcome them to 
the Magic Healing Spring. 
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So came the Sioux into the Land of Blue Skies and Laughing 
Waters where they were welcomed by the Osages who guarded 
the little Magic Healing Spring. Proudly they carried water to 
the beautiful princess in her teepee on the hillside which they 
gave her to drink and to bathe her eyes and pain-stricken limbs. 
They then covered her with clay from just below the little spring. 


Within a few weeks, the Beautiful Flower could use her limbs 
and but a few days later, she suddenly exclaimed “I can see. . 
I can see...” She leaped and shouted for joy and there was 
great rejoicing that day among the Sioux . 


It was not until Autumn was tinting the Ozark Hills that the 
happy Sioux turned their faces northward and took the trail back 
to their tribal homes. It was Indian legend and tradition such as 
this, which so charmed and challenged William Vaughan and his 
son-in-law Philip Harp, that they pushed further across the 
mountains of Tennessee into what is now the Arkansas Ozarks. 


They entered what is now Washington County, N. W. Arkan- 
sas, and found it a wide, rich and fertile farming land. But it was 
in the more rugged area of what is now Madison, Carroll, Boone 
and Newton Counties that they found the true Land of Blue Skies 
and Laughing Waters, the hunter’s paradise. 


The hills with their caves and dens, their streams and lush 
vegetation, were alive with bears, deer, wolves and panthers, to 
say nothing of the lesser game and wild fowl which abounded 
there. They had no trouble in finding the old Healing Spring, 
for they followed the well defined Indian trace. 


There they made camp, hunted and hobnobbed with the In- 
dians. Though there were no permanent Indian residents then 
in the vicinity of the spring, there were camps along the White, 
Kings and Osage Rivers. The territory around the spring was too 
sacred to be desecrated by camps. 


It was, indeed, an enchanted spot to which William Vaughan 
and Philip Harp came. Welsh trader Vaughan saw it in the terms 
of gold, but his romantic Irish son-in-law saw it was an ideal 
spot for a home. With the romance and beauty firmly imbedded 
in their hearts and minds, they returned to Tennessee to embellish 
the tales of it told by William’s wife’s tribe. 


William Vaughan saw that the things the white men were do- 
ing meant the handwriting on the wall for the Indians, for even 
then the whites were negotiating with the Indians for their rich 
holdings in Tennessee. Like Moses, Vaughan had seen the prom- 
ised land, but he was not permitted to go there and live, for he 
and his Indian wife were both to be laid to rest near her an- 
cestors in Tennessee. William Vaughan, far from his homeland, 
who had blazed trails (soon followed by other whites) came to 
the end of his trail-blazing career and was laid to rest by his 
once beautiful wife, Fair-a-bee, in the Cherokee nation in Ten- 
nessee. But the tales that he had told his children of the en- 
chanted spot where he had hoped to make his home resulted in 
their leaving their rich holdings in Tennessee, for the Vaughans 
were now very wealthy, and taking only what they could haul 
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in their wagons, together with their flocks, herds, Negroes, gold 
and relatives, they set out for the Land of Blue Skies and Laugh- 
ing Waters, where they widened the Indian and buffalo trails over 
which Old William had traveled sometime prior to 1825, and drove 
in the first overland wagon into what is now northwest Arkansas 
but was then Missouri Territory, part of the Upper-Louisiana 
purchase. 


The agricultural-minded Vaughans settled in Washington 
County, Arkansas (first Ozark settlement) while the Irish hunting, 
horse-racing Harps settled in Carroll County near the old Indian 
Healing Springs, where their descendants live today, of whom I 
am one. 





A group of Early Day Citizens at Basin Spring 


Dr. Alvah Jackson shown holding gun. 
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The Late 
C. BURTON SAUNDERS 


Named Eureka Springs and Built Its First House 





CHAPTER TWO 


Naming of Eureka Springs 


Fame of the Ozarks had spread and many white settlers who 
had floated down the Ohio, Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers. were 
just waiting at Little Rock for a treaty to be made with the In- 
dians, but the Vaughans and Harps who were half Cherokee, built 
log houses and blazed the trail for the legal settlers who came 
when the treaty was made with the Cherokees in 1828. 


The Old Indian Healing Spring where Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas now stands, became a hunters’ rendezvous. They camped 
beneath the old Rock House and met with other hunters and a 
few adventurous pioneers. Here a few years later came John 
Gaskins, noted bear hunter, who settled on Leatherwood a few 
miles north. Then came old Dr. Alvah Jackson who was later to 
herald the story of the old Indian Healing Spring to the world. 
Here they hunted, camped, told yarns and sang to drown out 
the cry of the wolves and panthers as they assembled for the 
nights maraud. It was truly a hunters paradise, and many hair 
raising episodes of bear and deer hunting that had almost ended 
in tragedy for the hunter were told around the campfires that 
glowed there. 


One day while Dr. Jackson was trying to dig a “varmint” out, 
which his dogs had “treed” beneath a bluff above the spring, his 
son Bill, who suffered from granulated eyelids, got dirt in his 
eyes and began to cry. The doctor told him to go to the spring 
and bathe his eyes, which he did. It helped them so much, the 
doctor had him bathe them continuously for several days. His 
eyes were soon well. 


Dr. Jackson began carrying the water out in jugs and bottles 
and selling it as eye water, even up into Missouri. By the time 
the Civil War broke out, Dr. Jackson’s eye water and the Old 
Indian Healing Spring were pretty well known locally. 


During the Civil War, when that part of the country was al- 
ternately in the hands of the Federals and the Confederates, the 
many caves and dens in the rocks of the mountains offered secur- 
ity for the forces when refuge was desired. Here also many of the 
wounded of Pea Ridge, who heard of the famed spring and old 
Dr. Jackson, came to be treated. With cedar and pine boughs 
and leaves for beds, the old doctor nursed these men, bathing 
them in the Healing Spring water, and using herbs, barks and 
berries native to the hills. These remedies had been made known 
to him by the Indians. Thus, with the water of the Old Indian 
Healing Spring, Dr. Jackson nursed these men back to health. 


The old doctor was frequently called upon by sick and 
wounded of both armies, among whom was Major J. W. Cooper of 
Cooper’s Battalion, Cherokee Brigade, Confederate Army. This 
officer contracted rheumatism and chronic malarial poison while 
campaigning in the southwest. Having obtained leave of absence, 
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he came to Dr. Jackson in February, 1865, when this section was 
then occupied by the Federals. A party consisting of the doctor, 
the major, William Nichols, Sine Creeley and two others, took 
refuge in the “rock house” near the site where the old Southern 
Hotel was later built, near the little spring. Here they lived in 
archaic simplicity, and in a few months the soldiers had com- 
pletely recovered. 


It was not until several years later that the curative power 
of the little spring were heralded to the world, bringing 5,000 
people to Eureka Springs in one year, which came about in the 
following manner: 


Dr. Alvah Jackson went to church at Berryville one Sunday 
in May, 1879, and was invited home with Judge L. B. Saunders, 
famed Texas cattle man, hunter and Indian trader. The entire 
family, both men and women were excellent marksmen, and son 
Burton was later to become the champion pistol shot of the world. 
Judge Saunders had come to Arkansas in search of healing for 
a chronic sore on his leg which doctors everywhere pronounced 
incurable. It was his custom to spend several weeks each year 
with his son, C. Burton (better known as Buck, because he killed 
so many buck deer), in hunting. Their spring wagon was now 
packed ready for an early start in the morning. 


“Come with us, Doctor,’ said Mr. Saunders. 


‘‘No, I can’t,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Why don’t you come with me 
instead, and try the old Indian Healing Spring? There’s good 
hunting around there, and I believe that water will cure your 
leg.” 


“TI don’t know, Doc, A lot of mighty good doctors have failed 
to do that. I’m beginning to be afraid it’s hopeless.” 


“Why not try it, anyway? It cured my boy’s eyes. I’ve seen 
it do some marvelous things.” 


“Well, if it did anything for this, I’d herald it around the 
world.” He scratched his head. “I just believe I’ll take you up 
on that and try it. Ill see what Burt says.” 


The lad was excited at the prospects. Early the next morning 
they followed the county road across Kings River where, accord- 
ing to pre-arranged plans, they picked up Dr. Jackson. The 
county road played out where the Odd Fellows cemetery now is, 
and they loaded their belongings onto their horses and rode on to 
the spring which was located about half way up a steep hill, com- 
pletely walled in by mountains. It was a wild, beautiful spot, 
from which they could see deer grazing on the opposite hillside. 


The father and son were both enthusiastic. After a few days 
the Judge said, “I believe I’ll stay for I am sure my leg is healing. 
It is much better than it was. I am going to try bathing it a 
little longer, and I believe it will get well. Go home, Buck, and 
tell Mother.” 


Buck saddled his horse and rode home. His mother was so 
delighted with his report she decided to come too. He hitched 
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his horse to a buggy and brought her to camp on her birthday, 
May 18, 1879. Upon arrival at the tent, she said, ‘‘Well, if we are 
going to stay here, we need a better camp.” So Buck, then a lad 
of sixteen, picked up his ax and taking the horses, went to where 
they had left their hack. He hitched up, and cut a sort of road to 
camp. When he came to East Mountain, where Whispering Pines 
now is, he cut a small tree and tied it to the back of his hack and 
roped the two wheels on either side together, and with them 
securely locked, slid down the steep mountain and made it into 
camp — the first vehicle of any kind to be driven in. 


He then took his teams and double trees and snaked up enough 
slabs and rough lumber from the Massman mill on North Leather- 
wood, five miles below camp to make a shack about 10 by 10 and 
covered it with slabs. Here they camped and hunted for two 
months during which time Judge Saunder’s leg was entirely healed. 


Judge Saunders was an influential man and well known to 
the citizens of Carroll County. So when the news of his healing 
became noised abroad, people began to come. The second family 
to arrive at the spring was Squire John Whitson’s who were great 
friends of the Saunders. 


On the fourth of July, 1879, there were twenty families camp- 
ing there. Judge Saunders met Dr. Jackson and came into camp. 
“Look at the people Doctor, they are beginning to come. We 
should name the place. Let’s call it Jackson Spring. 


“No,” said the Doctor, “Let’s call is Saunders Spring,’ Neither 
would agree to the names suggested. Burton Saunders, nick-named 
Buck, because he had killed so many Buck deer, was cleaning 
his gun nearby. He had just finished reading the story of Ponce 
de Leon’s tale of his search for the fountain of youth who had 
exclaimed Eureka, meaning, “I Found It... ” He walked up 
where his father and Dr. Jackson were arguing and said, “Let’s 
not call it either Jackson or Saunders Spring, let’s call it Eureka 
Springs, which means ‘I Found it.’” Thus according to C. Burton 
Saunders, my parents who were here at the time, and other eye 
witnesses, the town was named. This has been disputed due to 
a booklet that was written; however, knowing the eye witnesses 
who have told me the same story, I believe it just as C. Burton 
Saunders and my mother, who was then on her deathbed at that 
time, told me. 


C. Burton Saunders and father who built the first shack in 
Eureka Springs, also built the first rooming house. A fifteen- 
room boarding house where the Basin Park now stands, where 
later the Perry house was built, which was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing one of the four great fires which all but wiped out the first 
lumber buildings. Then came the fine stone buildings of which 
Eureka Springs can be justly proud. Today, Eureka Springs is 
enjoying the labor of the first citizens’ hands, very few of whom 
are still living. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Word Pictures of An Early Day 
By Eyewitnesses 


“Life at the Springs,” says a writer in 1891, “is to a great ex- 
tent most primitive. The furniture is of the rudest, the accomo- 
dations few, and the inconveniences many. The cooking, much 
of it, is done out of doors in the old fashioned skillet and bake 
oven. Many wealthy families prefer tent life, and the site is 
peculiarly favorable for the experiment. The loan of a drinking 
cup at the spring, or a fire brand at the camp, often leads to last- 
ing friendships. There is little conformity to fashion, though 
many stylishly dressed people throng the streets. You speak to 
everybody you meet, whether you know them or not, and are sure 
of a courteous, cordial return. The preliminary steps at meeting 
are questions as to whence you came, when you arrived, how long 
you will stay, your malady and your name. To some this whole- 
sale prying into your affairs may seen impertinent, but to the 
lonely camper, miles and miles away from home, sick and longing 
for sympathy, it is pleasant.” 


The town was thus described: “Everywhere that a human 
abode could be constructed, houses of every description, tents and 
shelters sprang up all over the mountain tops, hanging by corners 
on the steep sides, perched upon jutting boulders, spanning the 
gulches or nestling under crags and grottos. It is a most peculiar 
looking place, presenting an apparent disregard to anything like 
order and regularity of arrangements, with its ‘two story’ streets, 
its winding thoroughfares and circular paths.” 


Seventy-seven years have passed since Eureka Springs became 
an incorporated town. During this period the pioneer men and wo- 
men say many changes take place. They saw it emerge from the 
tent and hut stage to that of a prosperous first class city. 


In 1891 Dougherty and Sarchet publishing a directory of Little 
Rock, Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, Eureka Springs and Fort Smith, 
in which the following is found: 


“Of Eureka Springs, during the past year, much has been said 
for and against its claims as the great healing fountain, the Siloam 
of the afflicted. Having included this now rapidly growing city 
in our Directory, it becomes us to give it the prominence is de- 
serves as a great watering place. The spasmodic growth of this 
place during the past year has no parallel in the history of water- 
ing places. As the mission of this book is to give plain statement 
of facts, it is not our intention to go into an elaborate nor exag- 
gerated description of the so-called ‘Magic City,’ like the average 
historian, whose numbers are legion and whose ambition appears 
to be the panorama description of the place, disregarding any and 
all disadvantages or disagreeable facts pertaining to the ‘city of 
healing waters.’ 
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“Eureka Springs is situated in the White River mountains in 
Carroll County, Arkansas. It is over 1700 feet above the level 
of the sea. The climate is claimed to be mild in winter and de- 
lightfully pleasant in summer. The nights, during the summer 
months, are similar to those enjoyed by residents of “The Golden 
State’. This place, as yet, can hardly claim the name of a city — 
it is, in fact, more properly a great camp — although in a few 
years hence, should the tide of its population continue on with 
the flood now pouring into it, it will soon be far above its rivals, 
not only as a watering place, but as a great city. The location of 
‘Eureka’ is picturesque in the extreme, being scattered over the 
mountain tops, clinging to the mountain sides, and nestling in the 
great gorges, that extend in various directions in the wide-spread 
corporate limits of the city. 


“The buildings are, as yet, of little or no consequence as 
models of architecture, the great number being rudely constructed 
of pine lumber with more view to a hasty occupancy than con- 
venience and stability. The cost of living is as reasonable here 
as in any city East or South. First-class hotels are not numerous. 
Boarding houses are numerous and differ muchly as to their ac- 
commodations. The visitor can be suited according to his or her 
means as to cost of living. The streets are very narrow, precipi- 
tous and serpentine. 


“There are in the immediate vicinity some fifty springs, all 
containing more or less of medical properties. There are nine 
principal springs, which have become noted for their health-giving 
qualities, namely: Little Eureka, Basin, Harding, Johnson, Arsenic, 
Oil, Crescent, Sulphur and Iron Springs. The above named 
springs have gained a world-wide notoriety for the marvelous 
cures of the various blood and skin diseases, also for a number 
of miraculous cases of restoring sight to the blind, and completely 
curing nearly all cases of sore eyes. 


“The question will be asked by all who hear of these wonder- 
ful springs: ‘What diseases will they cure?’ The following diseases 
have been known to be benefitted, and in many cases radical cures 
effected, when given proper time and attention: Rheumatism, 
Cancer, Sore Eyes, Dyspepsia, Kidney Diseases, Liver Complaints, 
Scrofula, Catarrah, Paralysis, Ulcers, Asthma, Piles and other 
diseases peculiar to an impure condition of the blood. Brights 
Disease has been entirely cured by the use of the waters.” 


Was it a hoax? The fact that a city was founded here is the 
best answer to that. Also sworn affidavits from hundreds of men 
and women who were cured or benefitted, many of whom spent 
long lives here. It has been my pleasure to interview hundreds 
of these pioneers and to take their stories verbatim. Back of it 
all my Indian ancestors in Tennessee who knew of the little spring. 
The Indians everywhere knew and brought their sick and ailing 
here and to Hot Springs curative radio-active springs. 


While the Indians knew nothing whatsoever of “radio-activity” 
they described the water to my trail-blazing ancestor as “drawing 
fire from the flints,” and curing “pain in the bones.” (rheumatism). 
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The following statement comes from an eminent authority, the 
late Professor John W. Thraikill, M. D., of St. Louis, Missouri, who 
made an exhaustive report to the Ecletic Medical Society of the 
State of Missouri on the value of Eureka Springs as a curative 
resort for invalids. He made a personal investigation in 1890 and 
what he says is based upon his own observations. 


“Upon what does the curative properties of the water depend? 
This is an often repeated question from every quarter. It arises 
from the natural disposition of man to want to know the cause of 
every phenomenon. People are not wont to associate the cura- 
tive properties of water alone and the uncommon purity of the 
water of the springs has led to deny that it has any virtues not 
possessed by other water. This is the logic for reasoning but it 
cannot stand for a moment against the logic of facts. That a large 
number of invalids afflicted with various chronic diseases have 
visited these springs and been restored to health by the use of 
the water is an UNDISPUTED FACT. I think that we should 
reason about the matter in this way; namely, that there are dif- 
ferences in properties of the waters that flow from the earth in 
different localities, which differences may be unappreciable to the 
most skillfully conducted chemical analysis, and yet be quite 
sufficient to affect the constitution for the relief of diseased con- 
dition. We know by observation that such is the case. A change 
of water often restores the sick to health after medicine has failed, 
and no chemist can demonstrate the cause of this fact. I appre- 
ciate the value of the medical investigation, but would rather 
caution the profession and the public against relying too exclusive- 
ly on it in matters pertaining to health and disease. It is a matter 
of fact that the chemist, as such, cannot demonstrate the curative 
properties of any substance whatever. This can be done only by 
experimenting on living beings. What chemist, for example, could 
have told before an actual trial on a living being that belladonna 
would dilate the pupil of the eye, or strychnia produce convul- 
sions, or quinine cure intermittent fever, and so on through the 
whole Materia Medica? Because the chemist has failed to discover 
any uncommon properties in Eureka Springs water should not 
impair our confidence in its effectiveness to restore the affliced 
to health.’ 


The following is an extract from a letter written by R. T. 
Mead, M. D., of Manistee, Michigan, who certainly could have no 
ulterior motive in sending his patients here. 


“Of the several cases that have gone to Eureka Springs upon 
my advice during the past two-and-one-half years, I recall three 
of chronic catarrh of the bladder, and two of Bright’s Disease. 
The former, after using the waters from two to four months, were 
permanently cured and there has been no indication of relapse 
since, (nearly two years); the two remaining cases were much 
benefitted. 


“From personal experience and observation, I have no hesi- 
taney in stating my belief in the curative qualities of the waters 
of Eureka Springs in quite a variety of diseases, and in catarrh 
of the bladder I consider them almost a specific. They will cure 
some forms of kidney trouble and even in the different organic 
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lesions embraced in Bright’s disease I consider them the best 
palliation and curative measures known.” 


Exhaustive experiments have demonstrated strong  radio- 
activity in the water. Lieutenant G. N. Chase, USA, retired, of 
Neosho, Missouri, tested several springs on their radio-activity by 
exposing photographic plates well protected, to the radiation of 
the radio-active emanation. He placed a number of plates, several 
of them in air-tight fruit jars, wrapped with several thicknesses 
of black paper, some under, some above the water in the caves 
from which the springs flow. In all instances the plates were 
thoroughly blackened. Speaking of these tests, Lt. Chase said in 
a recent letter: 


“Two years ago I made a series of experiments on the Basin 
Springs water, known to the Indians as the Healing Spring, and 
proved conclusively that it is radio-active. I will make affidavit 
to my discovery, setting forth the facts, if you desire it. Imagina- 
tion does much, perhaps, but there is no imagination that can af- 
fect the camera.” 


Dr. A. Allemann of the surgeon general’s office, Washington, 
D. C., in an article printed in the Kansas City Medical Index- 
Lancet, says: “The waters of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, have for 
many years past enjoyed a great reputation as a thoroughly tested 
curative agent among the people of the middle west. Their re- 
markable properties were already known to the Indians, who oc- 
cupied the Ozark mountains and adjacent territory. The writer 
was at Eureka Springs some years ago and had occasion to con- 
vince himself personally of the curative value of these clear 
mountain springs. When he asked a physician of Eureka Springs 
concerning the medicinal qualities of the water, he was told that 
the waters contained no chemical ingredients in sufficient quanti- 
ties to affect the human system; that on the contrary, the water 
was almost pure, and that the medicinal qualities consisted en- 
tirely in this extreme purity ... pure water being the greatest 
solvent in nature. 


“From the chemical composition, it seems clear that the cura- 
tive value of these waters must be due to some other agency than 
their mineral ingredients. The recent investigations on the radio- 
activity of mineral springs make it probable that the Eureka 
Springs owe their healing qualities to the same property.” 


Thus Eureka Springs stands today built into and on one of 
the most picturesque spots to be found anywhere. It owes its 
existence to the Little Indian Healing Spring. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Eureka Springs 
Believe - It - Or - Nots 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas, is without doubt one of the most 
unique towns in the United States. While most towns have been 
laid out in lots with transit and level, Eureka Springs was laid 
out in stories up the steep mountainside where house sites were 
literally blasted out: of the limestone-supported hills. The streets 
were laid out by the Indians and wild animals which had followed 
the paths of least resistance, around the bench-land to the old 
Indian Healing Spring where the Indians had brought their ailing 
throughout the ages to drink and bathe. Hence the streets run 
around in many crooks and angles. The “unusualness” of this 
strange town has been five times featured by Ripley. 


At the time of its founding, Eureka Springs was on Govern- 
ment land open to homesteaders. The first setlers were squatters 
without tax or title, which later caused many headaches and law 
suits. 


The location of Eureka Springs is the last one in the world 
which would ordinarily have been chosen for a town site. The 
formation of the surrounding mountains is a geological confusion. 
All around the Old Indian Healing Spring, which was the sole 
cause of the town having been founded, is one vast upheaval of 
steep forested hills with deep wooded canyons between them. 
There are no valleys; the only level spots in the entire city were 
found upon the mountain tops. 


Eureka Springs has been called “The Town That Climbs The 
Mountain.” When one first views it from the mountain top it 
gives the impression of a vast array of houses and other buildings 
of various forms and sizes halted momentarily in an attempt to 
scale the mountain height. The houses are not in tiers, yet they 
rise one above the other on the steep hillsides supported by miles 
and miles of fine retaining walls. Every spot upon which a human 
abode could be erected has been utilized. Some of the houses 
perch boldly upon cliffs and jutting boulders, some span deep 
gulches and brooklets or rest upon crags and grottoes. 


In 1879 it was hard for people living in the hills to believe 
that a town was really being founded here. ‘“‘Why there is not 
a spot on the whole hillside level enough to build a house let 
alone a town. The whole thing will blow over before the snow 
flies,” said one of the pioneers as he stood watching the long lines 
of folks waiting their turn to dip a pail full of the precious water 
from the little spring which he and other pioneers had used so 
many years for making coffee when on hunting trips. 
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Shacks soon began to take the place of tents. A town was 
being born. Hammers and saws went day and night. Many a 
shack was thrown up overnight and the family took possession by 
sun-up the next morning. Squabbles arose over the land which 
almost wrecked the embryo town. However, the town emerged 
victorious and, on July 4, 1880, its first birthday, there were be- 
tween five and ten thousand souls camping on the steep hillsides, 
beneath bluffs and in tents around the little spring. Thus Eureka 
Springs became the wonder city of America. 


The business section is largely on Main and Spring Streets 
near the little spring, around which there is a picturesque park 
that serves as the city’s outdoor sitting room, where tourists from 
all over the world “hoddy” (talk with) one another. It is not 
unusual to see one of the few remaining old timers there, relating 
the early stories of the town’s colorful history. 


In Bob Ripley’s “Believe-It-Or-Not” column, he stated that 
the town had winding streets without a single street crossing or 
stop light; that the streets formed a large “O,” sixteen ‘“S’s,” and 
fifty-one ‘‘V’s”. Seen from an airplane, certain streets, alleys and 
springs form the outline of a huge button shoe. 


Eureka Springs has also been featured as the town which 
doesn’t have a level spot large enough for a circus or a baseball 
diamond. However, Albert Price, known here as the Land Man, 
changed all that when he bulldozed off the top of one of the 
mountains and erected one of the best rodeo stadiums and circus 
parks in the midwest near the junction of Highways 23 and 62. It 
is now being transformed into an athletic field for the school 
children of Eureka Springs schools. 


Ripley also featured the St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church on 
Crescent Grade just below the Crescent Hotel, as the “church that 
is entered through the steeple.” The pagoda-like belfry, entered 
from the street, has stone steps leading down to the front entrance 
of the church. It was built by Richard Kerns as a memorial to his 
mother, whom he saw for the last time on the spot where the belfry 
now stands. 


The Basin Park Hotel also was featured by Ripley as the only 
hotel in the world with eight stories and every story on a ground 
floor. Each story has a walk-way, (wooden walk) leading from 
the rear of the building to the steep mountain side. On the moun- 
tain side there is a cave where a cold spring forms a pool which 
was at one time stocked with mountain trout. The guests were 
permitted to go catch their fish, which in a few minutes were 
in the frying pan, and served golden brown with all the trimmings. 


There are ten flights of steps in Eureka Springs leading from 
one street to another. In one instance there is a flight of more 
than two hundred wooden steps which connect three streets. It 
is called Jacob’s Ladder, and begins on Jackson Street near the 
junction of Main and East Mountain, crosses Linzey Street and 
comes out on Copper Street. 


It is not unusual for one building to have two and sometimes 
three addresses, but the Thomas Building, Kelley’s Cafe, just op- 
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posite the Basin Park, is founded on South Main Street, which 
serves as Jack’s Repair Shop address No. 5 South Main Street. The 
second floor opens out on a flight of steps which forms part of 
the Basin Spring Avenue. It is No. 1 Spring Avenue. The third 
floor, now Kelley’s Cafe, is No. 5 Spring Street. There is also a 
fourth floor, 54% Spring Street. 


If the fine retaining walls in Eureka Springs were laid end to 
end, according to mathematicians, they would reach 54 miles. 


It has 63 springs within one mile radius of the Post Office 
according to Sam Leath, and 12 hundred within seven airline miles. 





ee x . 3 


BUILDING WITH THREE STREET ADDRESSES 
IN THE STAIR-STEP TOWN 


My Own Story 


“Have you ever written your life story for print?” said a white 
haired elderly woman doctor, Dr. Gudrune Frisholme, M. D., in 
Los Angeles, California, as I stood wrapped only in a sheet be- 
fore a clinic of sixty doctors of every race and color; before whom 
I had gone by invitation in order that they might study my case 
history of that rare and little known disease, scleraderma, com- 
monly called the stone disease. 


I told her “no,” that I had not written it. She said “by all 
means write it just as you have told it to us. It will be the best 
thing that you will ever write, besides giving hope perhaps to 
someone else who has it. So for the first time I am giving my 
story here as I told it to them. 


I was born and reared within nine miles of Eureka Springs. 
When I was twelve years old it was found that my arms were as 
hard as stone. Our family doctors, Dr. George George and his 
doctor son, Charley George, of Berryville, knew nothing about 
the disease until they looked it up and got in touch with other 
doctors. They told my father and mother they should take me 
out of school and not let me do anything confining. To turn me 
loose in the woods, to take all the outdoor exercise possible. 
That so far as medical science knew there was nothing that could 
be done for me. That it would soon spread over my entire body 
until I would not be able to move, that I would probably live until 
it affected my throat until I could not swallow. Of course he 
didn’t tell all of that before me, but I heard him through an 
open door. 


I shall never forget that day ...as all of my aircastles came 
tumbling down. I was not afraid of death; but to have to quit 
school and have no education was worse than death — worse than 
the excruciating pain that tore through my swollen and stiffened 
joints. Without an education I could never write the stories told 
me by two little pioneer grandmothers whose family had blazed 
the trail across the howling wilderness. With them I had swum 
the swollen streams, laughed with them at the humorous things 
that had happened along the way to break the monotony of the 
trip, cried with them at the tragedies that overtook them. I had 
told them, as we sat before the huge open fireplace in their home 
that some day I would write their stories for other boys and girls 
to read. My first desire, that I can recall, was to write things 
for children .. . But now, I thought, I could do nothing. 


I had not lived in the same world with my practical parents 
and relatives. I had lived a world of romance and beauty peopled 
with intriguing characters who lived dangerously as my grand- 
parents had lived. I loved to hear old folk talk and tell of the 
hair-raising episodes of pioneer days as they had made the history 
of northwest Arkansas. If I could not write their stories and put 
my brain children on paper, then I didn’t care to live. 
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For days I moped. Then one day as I walked in my father’s 
wooded pasture I witnessed something that changed the whole 
tenor of my life. A warm spring rain had washed the earth and 
newly leafed trees gleamed and shone. As I stood looking across 
the river toward my grandmother’s home I saw a double rainbow 
forming in the sky They were the brightest rainbows that I have 
ever seen. I suddenly recalled that the rainbow was the sign of a 
promise that God had made, never to destroy the earth by water 
again. As I looked upon the beautiful scene of my mountain- 
bounded world I began to recall other promises in the Bible . 
for even at 12 years of age I knew the Bible for my father had read 
it to us every day of my life. 


I recalled the promise that God had made Hezekiah after the 
old prophet had told him that he was going to die. He had turned 
his face to the wall and cried out to God... and God had spared 
his life several years. Then there were other promises that Christ 
had made as He had healed folk; even raised them from the dead. 
True He had been here then with men — but He still had the same 
power. Just because He had gone back to Heaven didn’t mean 
that He didn’t have power to do the same thing; if we had faith He 
could still do those things, I argued. Sudden hope sprang into my 
heart. Nothing was impossible with God. 


With this hope in my heart I sped toward the little retreat 
in the pasture where I had buried my little pets and childhood 
griefs. There in the cedar enclosed little retreat I talked to God. 
I told Him if He would spare my life, (I didn’t ask to be healed) 
and let me write, that I would give Him the rest of my life; and 
that I would never forget to give Him the credit for it. 


I arose from my knees knowing that somehow I was going 
to reach my goal. I didn’t know how a little ignorant hill girl 
was going to break into print, but I WAS going to do it. But little 
did I know the living death that I was going to have to go through 
to reach my goal. For I was not healed; but hope that I would 
live and that I would write spurred me on in my darkest moments. 
With a pencil and paper in my hands, or with a book I walked 
and studied and wrote — for I could not sit or lie down very long 
until a terrible numbness would creep over my body until I could 
not move finger or toe. I would lie in this semi-conscious state 
for hours unless some of my family found me and would get me 
and walk me until I could go on my own. Sometimes I would 
have to walk almost all night or day, and sometimes I would have 
to sit in my chair with my joints so stiff and swollen that I could 
not walk or move my hands and arms. I often had to lay down 
my pen and grip my chair arms to keep from crying out in pain, 
but I wrote my childish stories. I wrote about birds and flowers 
as I lived my lonely life in the hills. I was unconsciously laying 
the background of my writing career for I have written much 
about birds and flowers, which are still my hobby and which have 
had much to do in my fight for life. 


In my worst moments I would grit my teeth and say “I'll do 
it yet, I’ll do it yet.” So my early life was spent fighting the 
thing that was trying to overpower me and make me helpless. I 
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wrote and laid away my writing. No one knew that I was trying 
to write. I had always been called queer ... and now that my 
arms were as hard as a rock, I was looked upon in sympathy and 
pity which I did not want. 


In my childish hand I wrote down the things that my little 
grandmothers and old people had told me, which I embellished 
with my overgrown imagination. I loved my hill folk and it made 
me angry to read the colorful and overdrawn things that people 
wrote about them. I made up my mind to one thing — that if 
and when I broke into print, I would write the truth about my 
beloved hill folk. So my early life was spent; with tragedy upon 
tragedy heaped upon me. 


It was not until after I was married, and my oldest child, 
Peggy, was two years old, that I saw my first effort (verse) in 
print in an Indiana church paper. My former Bible School teacher 
had given it to them. I am sure that no writer was ever more 
gloriously happy than I. If that had been worth publishing maybe 
something else that I had written was; so I began to give things 
to the local paper. Webb Diehl and his father, bless their hearts, 
who then owned The Times-Echo, published my early efforts. It 
had never yet dawned on me that anyone would buy my scribbling 
and pay good cash for it. It was not until Dewey French, who was 
then county clerk for the western district, asked me what I got for 
a certain article about a red bird. I said, ‘“‘What do you mean?” 
She said, ‘‘What did you get paid for it?” I think I laughed and 
said, ‘““Why nothing, of course. No one would pay for that.” 


She said, “That is what you think. I have a friend who wrote 
one not half as good as yours and she got $25 for it.” 


I was astonished, but I had read such things in Bible story 
papers. So I began sending them out and strange to say they 
began selling. I could not believe it, but there were the checks 
to show for it. Not big checks, but they looked big to me. But 
the very fact that they were willing to print them meant more 
than anything on earth to me. I never got a check but what I 
thanked God, and I never wrote but what I asked Him to direct 
me. I refused to write for magazines or publications when I could 
not use His name in reverence. 


Along with my five children have come eight brain-children. 
Books which are not much from a literary point of view, per- 
haps, but my fan mail has made up for the quality. In each book, 
even in my cook book, “From My Ozark Cupboard,” now in its 
second year, I told something of the faith that has spurred me on. 


I went to a doctor recently to see if she could find any trace 
of Scleraderma. She said no. I thanked God and the water of 
Eureka Springs. 


I have drunk nothing but Ozarka water now for twelve years. 
I have no pain; for the first time in my life, my hands and arms 
are supple... succeeded in my writing to the place where I feel 
that I can say I have accomplished what I set out to do. I have 
never turned a deaf ear to other folks who have a yen to write or 
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paint. I had no help and but little encouragement in my writing 
career. Otto Ernest Rayburn, editor of Ozark Life many years ago, 
now editor of the Ozark Guide, and James T. Richmond, who was 
associated with him and who helped me found the Ozark Writers 
and Artists Guild, Dr. Bob and Lela Crump, Dr. Ellis and Wilma 
Jarrett Ellis, Florence Loucks, Mayor A. J. Russell and wife, Glenn 
Ward Dresbach, author of “Collected Poems,” gave me much en- 
couragement after I broke into print. 


H. Louis Freund and his wife Elsie Bates Freund, have worked 
with me in building up the art department of the guild here until 
it is becoming nationally known. 


The annual Ozark Writers and Artists Spring Pow-Wow is 
held here the last week end in June; and the Fall Pilgrimage, the 
last week end in October. Eureka Springs promises to run Taos, 
New Mexico, a close race as a literary and art center. 


I am proud of this organization which has brought writers and 
artists here from far and near. 


The Jasper chapter of the Guild under the leadership of James 
T. Richmond, Wilderness Library man, perhaps the most written- 
about of men in Arkansas, is developing some fine talent there. 
Another branch, the Monett writers, under the leadership of Miss 
Nellie Mills, author of “Early Days in Eureka Springs” and ‘“‘Other 
Days of Eureka Springs,” and her sister, Mrs. Ida Wilhelms, author 
of “A Son of Dolores,” are both former Eureka Springs citizens; 
Bob Sutton, who wrote a monograph of the ‘Early Days in the 
Ozarks,” Lida Wilson Pyles, author of “Sense and Nonsense,” 
and so many more who have helped me in my fight to create an 
art and literary center here, are deserving of much credit in the 
accomplishment. I shall close this chapter with a quotation from 
one of our artists who has come here from Chicago to make his 
home; whose pictures of the Ozarks are winning recognition 
wherever shown, who said in part: 


“Northwest Arkansas will always be my home. In fact I have 
wondered many times if it would be possible to live in the city 
again. This is a country of real democracy. It is a country of 
friendliness. In fact, it is the only place I have found where the 
amc Rule is not only a tradition with the people, but a fervent 
creed. 


“IT could not live in a country again that did not have the 
friendliness of Arkansas. The many, many kindnesses my neigh- 
bors have shown me have meant so much that I can very nearly 
recount them all since my first day here. I can never repay them. 


“I paint in many places, the windy mountain top, the peaceful 
hollow, the placid flowing rivers, the rocky stream lined with 
sycamore, the barnyard, the beautiful homestead with its colorfdil 
tapestry of flowers. 


“No matter where you meet the people you are impressed by 
their simple dignity, their complete lack of pretense, and their 
friendliness. 

Glenn C. Swedlun.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Eureka Springs Unhealthy 
for Bad Men 


Eureka Springs like all other frontier towns had the usual 
, compliment of gamblers, gold diggers, bandits and what have 
you. 

The purchase of the Basin Bath House recently by Florence 
Loucks of the Loucks Real Estate and Rentals, recalls to the 
minds of the few old timers still living, something of the history 
of an early day when many famous men and women visited. 
Eureka Springs and took baths at this famous bath house, which 
from the very first has been popular for the afflicted. 


Among the early patrons was a notorious criminal whose 
name was famed for his daring in crime — Bill Doolin, the 
last of the Dalton Gang, who was captured in the Basin Bath 
House here in 1895. He had just escaped death, no doubt, 
because his horse went lame just before he and five others who 
comprised the Dalton Gang, reached Coffeyville, Kansas, 
where they staged a double bank robbery. Doolin was the 
only one of the gang left except Emmet Dalton. The later had 
been seriously injured and had been placed in jail after 
leaving the hospital. 


Edd and Grat Dalton, Dick Powers and Jim Broadwell 
were all killed outright. However, Bill Doolin was not long in 
collecting another band, and shortly after the Coffeyville 
hold-up, he was wounded in an attempted robbery. He had 
managed to escape, but his wounds had not healed as they 
should and he had developed rheumatism from them. 


Eureka Springs, then advertised widely for its water and 
baths, appealed to the outlaw, who had managed to elude the 
officers who were hot on his trail in the Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma, and he had come here for a series of baths and to 
recuperate. 

E. D. Nix, a young merchant of Guthrie in what is now 
Oklahoma, had been appointed United States Marshall and 
was given instructions to rid the Oklahoma Territory of its 
outlaw bands, chief among which were the Daltons and Bill 
Doolin. Nix appointed Bill Tilghman as one of his deputies 
with orders to bring in Bill Doolin, dead or alive. 
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Doolin was finally traced through his letters to his wife. 
Disguised as a preacher in a frockcoat and derby hat, Bill 
Tilghman arrived in Eureka Springs very early on the morning 
of December 5, 1895. He checked his Winchester and grip at 
the Basin Park Hotel, then walked across the street to the Basin 
Bath House for a bath before eating his breakfast. 


He registered for his bath and walked through the recep- 
tion room which led to the private dressing booths. He was 
greatly surprised to see Bill Doolin reclining on a couch read- 
ing a paper. 

Naturally alert, as all criminals are, Doolin peered over 
the paper at the officer, who turned away slightly so that 
Doolin did not recognize him. Tilghman went on into the 
booth, whirled the cylinder in his revolver to make sure it was 
in good working order, then walked back into the room. 


“Bill, consider yourself under arrest,” he said calmly. 
Doolin acted very much surprised. He said, “Why, what do 
you mean?” “You know J am Bill Tilghman; I have come for 
you.’ With a bound as quick as a cat, Bill Doolin was across 
the room, reaching for his guns, which were strapped under 
the arms beneath his vest. Tilghman grabbed him by the coat 
sleeve as the bandit struggled fiercely. 


“Listen, Doolin, I remember what you did for me in the 
dugout on the Dunn place. I don't want to kill you, but I am 
going to do my duty. You are under arrest.” Tilghman spoke 
in a calm voice but he felt Doolin’s sleeve tearing in his grasp. 

A bath house attendant, hearing the commotion, came 
running in to see what the trouble was. Tilghman ordered 
him to unbutton Doolin's vest and disarm him. The frightened 
attendant managed to get the vest undone but at sight of the 
wicked forty-fives swinging in holsters under Doolin’s arms, 
he became so frightened that he turned and ran, leaving 
Doolin’s guns exposed. 

Tilghman finally succeeded in punching his gun against 
Doolin’s stomach. ‘Bill Doolin, I don't want to kill you, but 
I'll do it if you make another move,” he snapped. 

Doolin looked into the officer's steel blue eyes, then sat 
down on the couch. By that time, the attendant had given the 
alarm and the city marshal came running in. They hand- 
cuffed Doolin and took him to the Basin Park Hotel, where 
Tilghman washed and ate breakfast, first inviting Doolin to 
have breakfast with him. Doolin refused, saying that he had 
already eaten. 

After breakfast they went to Doolin’s room, where Tilgh- 
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man packed the outlaw’s things while the city marshal 
guarded the handcuffed Doolin. The officer came across a 
little silver cup and asked Doolin if it was his. There were 
tears in the outlaw’s eyes as he replied, ‘Yes, I bought that 
to take back to my baby boy.” 


“Well, I'll see that he gets it,” Tilghman replied. The of- 
ticer was exceedingly fond of children and he was so impress- 
ed by Doolin’s love for his baby, that he told himself the man 

could not be all bad. 


When they were finally on the train, the officer said: 
“Doolin, I believe that if you made a promise, you would keep 
it. If you will give me your word of honor that you will not 
try to escape, I'll take those handcuffs off and let you travel 
back to Oklahoma like a free man. Do you promise?” 

Doolin promised and rode back beside the officer without 
hand cuffs. Tilghman wired Nix that he had captured Doolin 
and that they were on their way. Nix could hardly believe that 
his deputy had succeeded in capturing, single-handed, one of 
most dangerous desperadoes of the Southwest. Nix met 
Tilghman and Doolin at Arkansas City and, much to his sur- 
prise, saw that the criminal was not handcuffed. 

It is said that fifty thousand people greeted them when 
they stepped off the train at Guthrie on the afternoon of De- 
cember 6th, 1895. Bill Doolin was placed in jail at Guthrie, 
from which he escaped the next year. 

He was at last tracked down and just as he handed his 
wife the lines as they were preparing to drive away in the 
night, he was ordered to surrender. 

Doolin, who carried his Winchester, jerked it to his should- 
er, but before he could fire, Heck Thomas, one of the officers, 
shot him and he fell fatally wounded. 

After the usual official formalities, his body was turned 
over to his wife. 

Thus came to the end of the trail the last of the Dalton 
gang that made so much outlaw history in the Ozark hills. 


BANK ROBBERY 


September 27, 1922, stands out as one of the most ex- 
citing perhaps, in the town’s history when Eureka Springs was 
ruffled out of her usual calm by one of the most dramatic and 
disastrous bank robberies that has ever occurred in this state. 
In thirty minutes from the time five bank robbers robbed the 
First National Bank here two were dead, three in the hospital 
and one dying. Two were seriously wounded. 
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Thus ended the first bank robbery in Eureka Springs and 
it will probably be the last; for in the words of Sam Lockhart, 
head of a bandit gang at that time who was later killed at 
Harrison in an attempted bank robbery, when he warned the 
Price Brothers: from attempting to rob the bank here, “It can't 
be done.” He further told them that he had been looking the 
land over with the intention of robbing it, but owing to the 
topography of the place, it would be a fatal mistake that would 
be met with death. 


However, Charley and George Price, notorious Oklahoma 
bank robbers, and three of their gang, Cowan, Hendrickson and 
Wilson, believed themselves smarter than Lockhart and refused 
to heed his warning, which cost the two Price brothers and 
Wilson their lives. Wilson had joined them only the night 
before, while camping at the standpipe, preparatory to rob- 
bing the First National. 


The next day, September 27th, at eleven o’clock a. m., 
Cashier E. T. Smith, Teller Fred Sawyer, Mrs. Maude Shuman, 
Miss Loma Sawyer, and Miss Jewel Davidson, clerks, were 
shocked when three armed men walked into the bank and 
said “hands up and fork over. This is a hold up.” They did 
both and were hustled, with Robert Easley, John Easley, 
Luther Wilson and Sam Holland, customers who were waiting 
at the windows, into the directors room, where one of the 
bandits was stationed to guard them, while the other two pro- 
ceeded to scoop up the ‘‘dough” into a sack. One had been 
left in the escape car for a lookout, and to be ready to dash for 
safety when they arrived with the loot. At this time in walk- 
ed Bob Bowman, clerk at the Basin Park Hotel, John K. Buit, 
Attorney, and Claude Arbuckle, not suspecting anything 
wrong. They were ordered “hands up” and lined up against 
the wall with hands uplifted by the bandit left in the lobby. 


When all the money was in the sack, they ordered Mr. 
smith and Mr. Sawyer to accompany them across the street 
to the supposed-to-be waiting car. But while they were busy 
robbing the bank, Mr. Smith, unknown to them, was pressing 
the burglar alarm with his foot, which was connected with the 
Basin Park Hotel and the Bank of Eureka Springs. 


C. E. Burson, Cashier of the Bank of Eureka Springs, 
grabbed his shot gun, while others, aroused by the alarm, 
likewise grabbed their fire arms as they spread the word, that 
the First National, Bank was being robbed, and ran toward 
the bank. Mr. Burson saw a high-powered car just opposite 
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the bank with a man in it. He at once surmised that it was the 
getaway car and opened fire on its tires. The man released 
his brakes, and, with tires flopping, tore down the street. The 
car stopped just in front of the Basin Circle opposite the Litt- 
rell confectionary. Mr. Littrell grabbed his shot gun and 
opened fire, wounding the driver in the foot. The driver, Hen- 
dricks, youngest of the gang, gave himself up to the law a 
little later, never once firing a shot. 


In the meantime the other four robbers, who, with Mr. 
‘Smith and Mr. Sawyer, as shields, realized their plight des- 
perate; and Wilson, who had the bag of money, tried to escape 
down a flight of steps by the bakery. One of the citizens open- 
ed fire and shot him, killing him instantly. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Sawyer managed to escape and the other Price brother fell 
mortally wounded and dying as they carried him into the 
hospital. Cowan, Hendrickson and Charley Price were ser- 
iously wounded. 


Charley Price died just a few days later. Cowan and 
Hendrickson were placed in jail after they were able to leave 
the hospital, where they remained until they were tried in the 
February term of court, at which time Hendrickson was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison, and Cowan was sentenced to 
ten years. 

Thus in a few minutes the citizens of Eureka Springs had 
wiped out one of the most notorious gangs of the southwest. 
The armed citizens who had done that which many officers 
had not been able to do were, Earnest Jordon, jeweler, Joe 
McKimmey, attorney, were the two who fired the shots that 
killed Wilson and George Price. G. E. Burson, cashier of the 
Bank of Eureka Springs, Homer Brittian, Deputy Sheriff, Bob 
Bowman, Clerk of the Basin Park Hotel, and Jesse Littrell, all 
escaped without a scratch with the exception of Earnest Jordon, 
who was powder burned by one of the bandit’s guns that 
flashed near his face. Later the men received a three thousand 
dollar reward, which was divided among them. 
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ALONG LAKE LUCERNE WAY 


About one mile south from the junction of Highway 62 and 
23, following Highway 23, one finds some very interesting 
places beside the way as well as some interesting but little 
known lore which has been preserved in the memory of some 
of the older residents of this area. The old Stage Coach fol- 
lowed the old road past Lake Lucerne. It was near Lake 
Lucerne that the following event took place according to Sam 
A. Leath who related the story to me. 


Mr. Leath stated that the James brothers, Jesse and Frank, 
Cole Younger and Clell Miller spent much time here, as the 
James’ uncle had a store in what was known as New Town in 
an early day. 


Mr. Leath said that a few years ago a man visited Eureka 
Springs and asked him to show him a place on the old stage 
road two or three miles south of the city. Finding the spot that 
he was looking for just off State Highway 23, the old man 
told the following story to Mr. Leath: 


“It was in the late seventies when I resigned my parish 
at Ozark, Arkansas, to take a church at Pierce City, Missouri. 
With four other men, I traveled north on the stage coach, 
which was the only transportation at that time. My compan- 
ions were strangers, but congenial fellows and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the ride through the Boston Mountains. At this spot, 
just south of Eureka Springs, we were halted by two bandits, 
who proved to be Jesse and Frank James. They ordered us 
from the coach and stripped us of our money and valuables. 
Placing the loot in his hat, one of the highwaymen called me 
aside and asked me if I were a minister of the Gospel. I 
answered that I was. 


‘Your companions are notorious gamblers’, said the bandit, 
‘and we have a special reason for robbing them. But with 
you it is different. We never take from preachers, widows, or 
orphans!’ With these words he poured a generous portion of 
the booty into my coat pocket and warned me not to return it 
to the gamblers. The bandits then mounted their horses and 
disappeared in the woods. There was an ominous silence 
among my four companions while riding into Eureka Springs. 
I couldn't understand it. They made no complaint about be- 
ing robbed and gave no indication of reporting the incident to 
the law. Even the driver of the stage seemed unconcerned 
about the affair. 
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Arriving in town, I secured a room at the hotel for the 
night. As I was about to retire, 1 heard two men talking in an 
adjoining room. I recognized the voices as belonging to the 
two men we had encountered on the road; they were occupy- 
ing the room next to me. 

‘Do you suppose that man was telling the truth when he 
said he was a preacher?” said one of the men. “I think so” 
replied the other, “but to make sure, we will test him out at 
the breakfast table in the morning. He continued by outlining 
' the third degree they would give me. 

I heard every word of the plan and prepared to meet it. 
Far into the night, I prayed for strength to meet the ordeal. 
Then I fell asleep and did not wake up until called for break- 
fast. 

The brothers were waiting for me when I reached the 
dining room. When I took a place at the table, the one that I 
decided was Frank, sat down beside me. Immediately, I felt 
the pressure of steel against my ribs. Jesse sat across the 
table in front of me. He asked me to say grace. Never be- 
fore did such a fervent prayer fall from my lips. I thanked 
the Lord for food, for guidance on the journey for the welfare 
of my old parish, for the people of my new pastorate, and 
lastly for the company of the two men who were with me. I 
concluded by asking that richest blessing reward them all 
through life. 

All through the prayer I could feel the gun pressing against 
my side and could sense the piercing eyes of the bandit across 
the table. When I concluded the prayer, we ate the food set 
before us and conversed in a genial manner. At the con- 
clusion of the meal, Jesse called me aside. “You are all right, 
parson’, he said. ‘Luck to you and your new parish. If you 
travel this way again, you may depend upon our protection.’ 

‘IT continued my journey and took up the pastorate at 
Pierce City, but I never saw the James Brothers again.’ 

There are many more Robinhood type stories told con- 
cerning the James boys and their generosity and kindness 
to the poor and righteous, but I cannot vouch for them. Many 
have been written in the annals of Ozark history..~.One thing 
I do know, and that is that in many places, they were protected 
and befriended by residents of the Ozarks, but to me, they 
were outlaws and ruthless men taking what they wanted by 
force or otherwise. The Ozarks, due to their caves and dens 
in inaccessible places have provided shelter for many outlaws. 
Books could be written, but that is not my desire to glorify 
crime, too much of that is being done for the good of our youth. 
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CARRY A. NATION 


One of the most treasured pictures 
that I carry in my memory of Mother Nation, as we young- 
sters in her school called her, is that of one sunny afternoon 
just as she emerged from the hillside. As she stood smiling, 
holding a glass of sparkling water in her hand, some one 
snapped her picture. I do not recall who the folks were, but 
I do remember the picture as the sun's slanting ray fell across 
her graying hair, making it appear a halo. 

The Carry Nation Springs and Cave that was developed 
from the tiny trickle of water which Mother Nation first traced 
back with a stick, has proved a great boon to the residents 
of Steel Street and will stand as a monument to her as long 
as time lasts and the Ozark Mountains lift their craggy peaks 
to the blue sky. 
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MY HERITAGE 


One by one I gathered them 

From a cottage here and cabin there; 
Until I have a sizeable collection 

Of relics old and rare. 


The old loom, is an awkward thing; 
The spinning wheel is out of order, too. 
The teeth of the woolen cards are broken 
And the coverlet has lost its brilliant hue. 


But a bit of the past still lingers 
Around my treasures rare: 

A bit of the soul of the weaver 
Is in that coverlet there. 


A snatch of the song of the spinner, 
As the spinning wheel hummed, too; 
A bit of the prayer that was offered 
That the coverlids dye might remain true. 


Yes, these are the thoughts that linger 
Around my relics rare and old; 
Each piece a link in our history 
Each article a story untold. 


Then touch them lightly, reverently; 
For they breathe of a bygone age. 

They are my priceless treasure trove 
My rightful heritage. 


orn (lly Call 
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BASIN PARK HOTEL 


The Famous Believe-It-Or-Not Hotel — Eight Stories High and 
Every Floor a Ground Floor. Owned by ex-Congressman Claude A. 
Fuller, who began his career as a bootblack in this city. 
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Quoting from a publication of 1888 we find: ‘“‘There is no more 
elegant hotel west of the Mississippi than the Crescent. Capitalists, 
being convinced that such a house was a necessity and would secure 
abundant patronage, furnished the required funds, and under the 
personal supervision of General Powell Clayton, the hotel was 
built and furnished in the most sustantial and elegant manner ata 
cost, including the grounds, of over $250,000. 


“Five stories high, and built of very valuable and handsome 
white stone taken from the quarries on White River on the Eureka 
Springs railway, from which also was taken the stone used in the 
construction of the famous bridge across the Arkansas River at 
Van Buren, it is lighted with gas, furnished with electric bulbs, 
and heated with steam and open grates.” 
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The Famous Church Entered Through the Bell Tower 





Eureka Springs in winter dress. Above is a scene on upper Spring 
street, with Carnegie Library and Crescent Hotel in background on 
two different levels. — Photo by Bob Wheeler. 
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